PART i                            AGE OF THE EARTH

Not less important than the stratigraphical is the palseontological
evidence in favour of the general quietude of the epigene geological
processes in the past. The conclusions drawn from the nature and
arrangement of the sediments are corroborated and much extended by the
structure and manner of entombment of the enclosed organic remains.
From the time of the very earliest fossiliferous formations there is no-
thing to show that either plants or animals have had to contend with
physical conditions of environment different, on the whole, from those in
which their successors now live. The oldest trees, so far as regards their
outer form and internal structure, betoken an atmosphere neither more
tempestuous nor obviously more impure than that of to-day, though there
may have been formerly a greater proportion of carbon-dioxide in the air.
The earliest corals, sponges, crustaceans, mollusks, and arachnids were not
more stoutly constructed than those of later times, and are found grouped
together among the rocks as they lived and died, with no apparent
indication that any violent commotion of the elements tried their strength
when living, or swept away their remains when dead.
But, undoubtedly, most impressive of all the palseontological data is
the testimony borne by the grand succession of organic remains among
the stratified rocks as to the vast duration of time required for their
evolution. We do not know the present average rates of organic
variation, but all the available evidence goes to indicate their extreme
slowness. They may conceivably have been more rapid in the past, or
they may have been liable to fluctuations according to vicissitudes of
environment. But those who assert that the rate of biological evolution
ever differed materially from what it may now be inferred to be, have
still to bring forward something more than mere assertion in their support.
Some biologists conceive that the whole succession of plant and animal
life preserved in the crust of the earth might have been evolved in some-
such period as 20 or 30 millions of years. But the great majority
of them, with Darwin at their head, have contended for a much more
liberal allowance of time.1
Until it can be shown that geologists arid palaeontologists have mis-
interpreted the records contained in the earth's crust, they may not un-
reasonably claim as much time for the history revealed in these records
as the vast body of accumulated evidence appears to them to demand.
There is a general agreement among the geologists that so far as the
phenomena of sedimentation and tectonic structure are concerned
100 millions of years would probably suffice for the completion of
the geological record. But if on palseontological grounds the allowance of
time should be found too small, there appears to be no reason, on at least
the geological side, why it should not be enlarged, as far as may be found
1 Darwin's 'Origin of Species,' chap. ix. ; 'Life and Letters,' iii. pp. 115, 140*.
Professor Poulton in his Presidential Address to the Zoological Section of the British
Association at Liverpool in 1896 has fully stated the biological arguments and their bearing
on the age of tlie earth. Professor Sollas has expressed the opinion that the demands of
biology would be amply satisfied with a period of 2(5 millions of years (Address to
Section C, Brit. Assoc. 1900, p. 12 of reprint).